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"H E fubjefts. of the following letters were © El 
| © /uggeſted by à publication in Charles-Town, LE. 
ere they were ſucceſſively to have been 'Sub- ©, 
| liſhed in the neus papers: But the author, rtl. 
. | filling that they were not local, and that his — 
- || arguments muſt, like the United States, be weak- 23 
ened by diviſion, concluded to reſerve them for „ 
| @ fall pamphlet, where they retain their or: 
x | ginal form, and are with e fubnitted' - 
VA t Ow of the pb = FRO» „ 


- 


1 5 Since lie loſt of theſe letters were finiſhed, A 
5 the famphilet containing an Adargfs | and ſome - 
| explanations from Congre 9% to the —_— N 1 
| States, has appeared i in Charles-Town, contan -. 
ins very forable reaſoning, and much uſe ful ps 
information on the national debt, We,” the mea; 
| of #iſeharging « nr N 
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"HAVE . A brd 1 | addreſſed by Major Ge- Ex | | | 
: : the Governor, and by him laid before the | 5 55 | 
e of this Hate, while that aſſembly were debatiog upon _ 
wt an Intereſting queſtion, and ſome ſtrictures ſinee publiſhed; Hin * 175 
I wricer under the figtature of Hampden on that, and another 1 
* letter, written by the General to the Governor, and by him _ 6 a 
| tranſmitted 0 * Aſſembly, on the ſubjeR e of e eee | | 
5. | * 50 not mes "to enter into any diſcuſſions with the ander 
A 0: the ſtrictures above:menti tioned, concerning the ' propriety of ; 
N he Generg!? i firſt jetter, much leſs; to purſue him thro the due 
I meanders of hiv. genius: 'on the fecond—my. object ĩs more ex- 5 
You _ - renfive. 1 propoſe to examine the principles, upon which the 
joy  Teaſoning i in thoſe letters is founded. Thi is will naturally lead 
To an enquiry into the nature and conſtituti on of Congreſs—the 7 
RE — pgs Ares: union—and the — 0 dn, eee 11 + 
vn FT, upon the Aſcal policy of the der, 4 rag t 
05 Ir has been ſaid-theſe: ſubjects v mis of a pature. too 2 1 
1. admit of a public and liberal inveſtigation. 1 differ from this 
opinion, and deem it unworthy the dignity of a free and ſeofible 
People, to adopt . meaſures upon any principles, that will not 
best the teſt of a cool and diſpationate Examination. In the in- 4 
14 fancy of 4 olitical eftabliſhment, it is eſſendial that all arravge- 8 
> || ments ſhould be fouride@upon juſt principles, and aſter moch de- 
2 © liberation... We may reaſon wrong upon right 2 but we _ ; 
. . muff for ever de ſo upon wrong ones; for how can the fireem 
do, thn when ee of truth is polar? ? 1 I. pg 
3 ie it lens alluded.to, . frac" 
I - upon this, principle, „ , that power i in the hands of a body, who, by 


; inevitable neceſſity, muſt be charging from private to public, and 
from 


| E 6 ) 


from public to private life, 'in perpetual ſucceſſion, cannot poſ- 
-fibly. be abuſed. Congreſs is this body, and I ſay its members 
"muſt y inevirghle necefity be continually. changing, becauſe tre. 
quent eleQions to Congreſs are adopted by all the States, and, 
as they ought, fo it is probable they will, guard this right with 
a vigilant and jealous attention. — S0 long) as they preſerve, 
and exert it as they do at preſent, by frequent, periodical elec- 
tions—by rendering the ſame members inelegible after a flated 
ume of ſervice—and by the exerciſe of a lignited, Joridical , ſoy 
vereignty, guided by the idea of. a benergl, inſeparable, Con | 
nental intereſt, J affrm that Congreſs will not that they car. 
nat employ the revenues of the continent to deflroy the indepen- 
dence. of the component rts of the onion, in caſes Where 
they ought to, be indepen ent. If the members of _Congrely 
adopt meaſures injurious to their particular fate, are they ex- 
empred themſelves from the general misfortune ?' Are they fu- 
Perior to the laws of the ſlate, beeauſe. they are.mewbers of. Cen- 
grei. A perpetnal revenue under the direQion of Congrec 
if they were a perpetual corporate body, with 2.right of filling 
up their own N might indeed, pccprdin to a common 
_ place Ggure, be * a dangerous weapon? in their bande; but ſo 
Jong as the appointments of the, Delegates. are temporary, 2 _ 


venue, even a perpetual one, can never be. dangerous to pobli 

Jiberty, and it would be the fame, were. the members perpe- 
tual, and the revenue temporary. Either of theſe reſtraints, 

a body, limited in ſo many other reſpects, are, and ever will be 
a ſufficient check upon their proceedings, even ſuppoſing they 
could be influenced by that foil of the Es ns the ow 
of unlimited power: 455 : 


1 TY > 'F 4 6 . 2} 


«Pits is not all -abe i. of ene are not ent fab 
zee to the ſame evils they may bring upon, others, _ they are 
"moreover. anſwerable to their. an he. perſona „ for the 
-executipn of the truſt delegated to ihem, for an "abu 2 which, 
-the:infamy of à public punĩſhment might, aid probably would 

be | ſuperadded to their ſhare Jp the, general "misfortunes." The 
power of impeachment in the Houſe's” Commons. of England, 
ie very great reſtraint upon the ee Kin, ; whoſe 
executive, political prerogatives, bear. 9 U ry inks 5 fe ifiblance 
to the powers of Cangrefs.. His ſe i 7 let A 
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1 vadation of political 22 
„ naicing with seh her 


0; A by many ie 12 
there any caule; why we ſhould be equally eftrofifol of a rl 


"whioſe individual exif Spar as Op TOR 
ee AN 18 


Tus Voted $tates Stoke 1 2 vue” one. les 55 wan 
4 ovited together by their repreſentatives i io Congreſs, who are 
-elefied upon the e ſame principles, and more ſubject to reſponli- 
dility, than, the members of the legiſlative aflemblies. Their 
Fortunes are embarked i in "the general cauſe—their intereſt is ar 
ſake, ſo that Ae are, and muſt continue virtuous ſo long 
Aelfeinterefl all influence the condut of men. For the — 
of Cang +.a0d that of the States are the | me in nature, Aud 
_ghearys and will forever prove { ſo in effect. —The preſervation 


; of the; Pilot depends. ypon his 95 art, nor can he. wreck tho 


Kate veſl:), chro” ignorance- or defign, without ſufterivg in the 


_ ,genepal, calawity ; ; and where is the 1 5 of truſting him with 
A neceilary 


ry power, thus: intimately connected with has « 0% N 


et freely abe wy ſentiments -“ think it ate be bet 
ter ko inveſt Congzeſß wich more extenſive authority. They are 
Anttüſten with the cummund of thearwy, for the protection of all 


Irhe fates, But how can ee tend ir to thoſe who are remote 


rom wle ſtene of action, when they have iet money in their 


"treaſury ſuſicicut 30 payian' expreſs tider, tho he were io carry 


orders, or information-neceſſary for the ſalvation of a ftate. Con- 


Sieh haue been unable 10 Extend protection in every inſtance 


" where it was neceſſary 3 ; but to complain of them on that account, 
would be not les abſurd and unjuſt, than after having bound tlie 


| e your: Fond... to ee * he did not defend vo 


8 4 os EE EE. 


tica 1 800 e 1 of A 


| 2 into one a Sh employed for the advantage of all 
"Ine every att.” "The fafery of individunts is" the foandaddn' ef 


©; 


Sen ſocieties; and in like gianher” the laſeey of ſocieties is che 
. 55 in . ina fate 6f | 


8 See the note In pays 3. x [Hong "ag bs . 0 A Gay: ns — 
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+ tbe ſame purpoſe. Theſe ideas operating up 
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efforts by be'exerted for the mutual 9. :of each; in 
the ſame manner that each ſtate is united with ite neighbour, ie 
our minds, whoſe 
* peculiar fituation along the banks of an immenſe otean, by which 
we are in a great meaſure ſeparated from the reſt of the world, 
bas pointed out the propriety, and neceſſity of a gener; intereſt, 
and a repreſeatative body, into whoſe hands, and according to 
"whoſe wiſdom, the reſources and efforts of i the We may be beſt 
employed, for the protection and latety « of e Ia xls 
body then muſt reſide the ſovereignty'of the Via Seien; the 
N of each ſtate collectively, forming the mofäl repreſenta- 
ive and ſovereign power of the whold.” But ut it ts unneceflury— | 
would certainly be ivconvenicnt—and might be dangerous to in- 


| veſt this body With legillative, as well as political; executive Au- 


tzorfty; ; there may alſo be 4 ſeparate, inferior, limited, N 


cal ſovereignty till reſiding ib each State, in its 
dif- Thar this is a juſt difis steh, ad chat N br th the 


States, if indeed it can properly be denominated a Couereiguty, 


- has only a limited, territorial one, is clear eee doubt in my 
mind., becauſe in Congreſs alone reſides the power of making war 
and peace, and treating in a ſoyereign capacity wich ather na- 
tions: ( a)——Under:theſs reſtrictions each of the States ma may be 
ſovereign, ſince it is a favourite and flauering idea, o 3 
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which are transfered to, and reſide in the e 'ConduQor, 
Prince, Superior, cc. L. 1.4 49. Now. it appears. to me abſurd, 
that there ſhould be thirteen  ſtatez—each' a lovereign powerm—az 
moral perſon— capable 'of rights and obligation, and which 2 a 


ne ceſſary conſe quence, has 6 Tight immediately to figu#e (tor that. is 


his expreſſion) 1d the univerſal ſociety ot nations, when: they can- 
not even confer with any King, Prince, or State. Such a mute figure 
would be but a very filly ons. When we conſider the United 
States, as they are in fact, ee dd nation, whoſe i oral _ 
ſonality reſides in Congreſs, every. thing Clears 1 N Vattel's 


e Juſt and 3 e VV 1 2 
3 „ | 7 1 wy ing 
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d, 


Ir this diftinAion 1 is . 3 are two 9iſina buen 


J 8 


* ES. 


ing plans of domeſtic policy within their . but it is 7 7 i 
| Intereft of all the flates, that Congreſs ſhould have powers ade- 
quste to the great WjcQs of the union -— that they ſhould be 
accurately defined and then remain ſacred and inviolable; 


and in defining them, there i is leſs e of W legs too de | 
than too little, — a; | 


in the United States That which is for the purpoſe of public 


: ſafety, and, that which is calculated more peculiarly. to promote 
private happineſs, — One repreſents the wiſdom and power of 
ine Uaited States with foreign nations, the other preſerves and 


. repreſents the diſtin rights of each particular State in its relative 
fitaation with'reſpe& to Congreſs and the others : And. both 
theſe ſovereignties reſide in bodies whoſe members are ſo fre- 
quently elected, and ſubject to ſo many reſtraints, that the ſepa» 
rate intereſt of eack muſt forever be inſeparably interwoven and 
connected with that of the public. The intereſt of the State, in 
each: legiſlature, i is the intereſt of each individual in that aſſemb · 


p ly; ; and fo, that of the United States in Congrels, is the ſame of 
each individual State. Theſe. bodies are founded upon fmilar 
Political principles, to wit, a general intereſt and the necefhity 


of ſome body to preſerve it. ; which body is formed in both ** 
| Res dofrines of eleQion and repreſentation. | 


Tux two. primary objects of civil. government, are pabli 


falery, and private happineſs. — There is a peculiar felicity in the 


frame of the American goverament for the attainment of theſe, 
by which the powers neceſſary for each, ſo happily ſeparable in 
"their nature, are depoſited in diflin® bodies, no way influenced 
| by each other. The conduQ of war, treaties, -politics, and the 
' neceſſary revenue, becauſe they relate more particularly to the 
ſafety of the nation, are the proper buſineſs of Congrefs. 8 
Laws, police, order, juſtice, the cultivation and improvement of 
_ the ſocial virtaes, which promote private happineſs—theſe' are 
the proper object: of the legiſlative aſſemblies in the States : And 
io order to give efficacy to the meaſures adopted for theſe pur- 
poſes, there is the ſanktion of ſovereign power refiding in each, — 
That which reſides in Congreſs agreeing with the uſual enlarged 
Idea of a. Loreen power; that * each of, the States, 3 | 


Fi 
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* 
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| ant reſtrained to leſs „ ſplendid, tho! not leſs neceſſary objeAs. 
Thus the line between Congreſs and the States appears to me- ſo 
plainly, and fo naturally marked out, by the obvious purpoſes of 
a confederation, that it can ſcarcely be miſtaken, except by de- 
. fgn; and I can fee no one motive, not even of ſelf-intereſt, or 
5 that can afford the proſpect of ee to ſuch a de- 
| - EE 


1 


Pzanars weak and enki 1960, 980 timid nature 
5 muagniſies every poſſible danger, into a probable one, and dimin- 
| (cs every probable proſpect of good, may 'not agree in this li- 
al doctrine. It will not be the firſt inſtance, wherein the ap- 
c 00 of problematical misfortues, has embittgred the enjey- N . 
; ment of real pleaſures; like that of want, which keeps the rich 
| miſer in perpetual indigence. Neither may it ſuit thoſe ſanguine 
| * tempers, whoſe minds are perpetually in fearch of new principles 
” And new modes.—Theſe ardent imaginations have marked out 
| ſome beautiful forms of government, but upfortunacely they are 
too refined for common uſe, and can only be conſidered as in- 
genius ſpeculation 5; unleſs indeed they had che art, not only 'of 
2 | making wiſe governments, bat that of changing human nature | 
86 ſo as to adapt it to them. One would imagine the principſes | 
| i And advanta; es of repreſentation had been perfectly familar to 
the minds of thoſe educated under the influence of Engliſh habits 
and an Engliſh government; but it ſeems to have been forgotten „ 
that government is, and ever muſt be a truſt, againſt an abuſe of 
which, no human foreſight can entirely provide; and therefore it 
is agreed among logicians, in the quaintneſs of their dialect, fo 
„ be uncandid to argue ** from the 4% to the abu/e” of power ; 'be- 
1 gaauſe the advantages derived from civil government, infimate] 7 
1 1 oyverbalance the A. cba 1 20 by Pali mm from. 8 an | 
. | on of itt powers. EL 46 86-5 0 


| Concnrss i in fact have" never afted 4s any pail ese | 
yt only by the gentler n method of recommendation andivfluence. 
> Th wonde that ſome whoſe penetration in other inflances has ex- 
7 tended fo far i into. the infinite mages of true and falſe pdlicy, bas 
vot in this, found out che dangerous,” becauſe inſenſible, SY 
quences of © the mild. voice of i in ., It may be ſuid chat Con- 
* could not exert a Y tative . 5 il} afier the . 
tion 
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tion of the ednſedination 5 yet 6 mg appears plain Ge che 
weight, the influence, and of courſe the efficient powers of that 


body, have been declining, in proportion as the governments of 


the ſeveral Hates have acquired vigor and maturity, Their ſuf. 
picions have operated like a ſecret poiſon, that, tainting the vital 
princi le, brings langoor and dejection upon every limb, till the 
conſtitution itſelf may be overtorned and deſtroyed. | 


F HAVE endeavoured to avoid long deductions, and hiſtorical 


illuſlrations in the above ſtrictures. Truſting to fimple principles 


and plain reaſoning, on a ſubject ſo delicate, ſo intereſting, and 


fo novel J hope to meet with candor in the public opinion. If 


I have ſuggeſted hints, or even only propofed a fubject, that may 


excite the curioſity, and affect the intereſts of thoſe who have 
more leiſure, more knowledge, and equal zeal to induce them 


to inveſtigate it, my object will de anſwered, — re⸗ 
ſpect to chat ſpecies of general reaſoning i in politics, found- 
ed upon the hiſtory of other countries, other actors, and in 
different times, it has but little we ight'3 in my eſtimation. In the 
municipal laws of a ſlate, precedents ſhould be fietly attended 
to, Where they do not moſt plainly contraditt the common expe- 
rience of « every man becauſe the advantage of permanent rules 


| of right, in the various deſignations and 3 of private 


mee is of infinitely more conſeguence to ſoci deiety than the 
injullice, ſometimes real, though often i Imagioary, v which may hap- 
55 to @ few. individuals, But it is otherwiſe in the ſcience of 

overnment, becauſe there is no advantage to be derived to one 
country from its conformity in practice, to another, any farther 
than as its meaſures. are founded in true and juſt riotions of H- 
berg ”. e that no two countries are, or can be ii n fimitae 8 


ak . * 
a 0 


theſe reaſons that 1 have Fn ET every e of arg -ainenit, not 
drawn from acknowledged maxims of liberty, or not deducible 


from our peculiar fituation and ſcheme 'of goreroment. Fe 


. 3 Tur munici al laws of one e ſociety have * 10 conhexiont with, 


nor influence i upon, the fundamental polity of another,” “ 
Buck, cot. vel; 1, 192. 5 


83 
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( 1 ), ; 5 
Tux origin and hiſto of impreſſments, deduced from. ne+- 
cent ity which can alone juſtify them, having been ingeniouſly ſtated 


to the public by a perſon under the ſignature of · A Patriot Sol- ö 
diet,“ and who ſeems to be well informed, I ſhall take no far-, 
ther notice of Mr. Hampden's e 1 [ would not wiſh to 


diſturb the aſhes of the dead, 
r L LI U 5 


i A 2 1 , 13 C V4 


| illuſtrate and; give it efficacy. . 2 | 
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85 Nerve the following 8 will a be RA 
15 ſidered ſupe: fluous, | becauſe the happy termination af the war 
has made it probable the circumſtance which immediately occa- 
fioned them, will not ſhortly happen again, Wiſe men, indeed, 
refleQing upon the aQive and ever reilleſs nature of the buman 
mind have entertained, apprehenſions of fatal diſcords among the 


United States. The beit way to counteraci this ſpirit, will be to 


examine into the nature and effects of our government, with free- 


dom and moderation, wherein neither prejudices on one fide, nor 
enthaſiaſm on.the other, ſhall be permitted to miſlead the mind. 


When we ſee and experience the advantages of commerce, agri- 


| culture, arts, and manners, we ſhall, . doubtleſs, prefer them to 2 
ſtate of violence and contention. 1 am not much alarmed when | 

political pedants foretell the ruin of the American Republics, be- | 
cauſe thoſe of Greece and Rome have periſhed. The moderns 


excel the ancients in the ſcience of government, and troe Philo- 
ſophy. We have proved the former dy the wiſdom of our poli- 


tical conſtitution, and 1 truſt we ſhall evince the latter by the ex. - 


exciſe of _ every talent, and the practice of LY virtue, that can 


-_ 4-5 ” 
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In my 1 laſt letter I endeavoured to trace an outlive of the an 
'rican government, a form which has, no parallel ir in hiſtory, b 


which, if L may ſo expreſs i it, the political and juridical ſovereign- 


ties are ſeparaced and rendered neee of each 18885 I had 


2 | no 


— . 


ww” P 
_ 


e 


22 


ijnveſtigation of this ſubject, and why it ſtiould have remained ſo 
long in obſcurity, when it appears ſo Rs ranges is to me | 


d | . * 


5 
e men that an inflance wo 
the truth of "thoſe remarks. I reco! 


i fo abe ent, to ill 
mended the propriety of all 


matter of e and een AS & 54 
25 . 0 188 want of: accurate an, nds 19 . of 
the nature. of the connexion between Comgre®s: and each ſtate, by 
ens, "moſt be 9 controverſy, which the executive 4.55 
trate of this ſtate has had with the commanding general, con- 


_ cerning the right of ſending and receiving flags; for I will not 


TX TEE 


ſoppoſe that. either a natutal perverſeneſs ot diſpoſition, or. defire 
to arrogate unconſtitutional and unneceſſary. powers were the mo- 
tives of either: : But without en- viring what may have been the 


— 


ſecret, r orighn. of he e 1 ſhall take the liber ry : 


to examine it. V 238881 a . 


* 


Cin government, Sick is the conſequence of hee; bail 
os ſource of military anthority, muſt be ſaperiol to it; bu 
however joſt this maxim may be in itſelf, and howeyer neceſſary 
to be kept i in view, under a different political eſtabliſhment, we 
mall ſeldom have occaſion to examine and apply it, in our preſent 
form. | The perfect Jubordination of the military to the civil fower 
is one of thoſe maxims, many of which we have adopted from 
Britiſh.writers, when the reaſons that occaſioned them have ſab- 
. or are inapplicable to our fituation.+ %% ans 

Ter us examine this — GER HER IY ol ee EW br woke 
n 11 1822 | 8 5 


Tus states have vetted | in 8 * fole- 2 7exdofes 


right of raiſing, equiping, new. modeling, and commanding the 


mm but not oy of the legiſlative powers of civilgovernment ; 
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. + We eannot conceive the iden of a diſpute b between the OY 


c civil, and military. powers of America ; ; becauſe Congreſs, having 


the command of the army, . and being veſted with the only civil 


power ſuperior to it, muſt, in ſuch caſe, be ſuppoled to differ with 
itſelf, which is an abſurdity. I ſuſpect that, frequently, nothing 
more is meant by this ſentiment, than that military officers are. _ 
nable to a+ civil tribunal, for civil injuries. 
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nets in che ute, chrire, ditin, and en 
ons the political powers engreſe. This ſeparation, | the ob- 


Fase Gbiek is erpllined in my laft letter b, is the moſt n- 


gear; the moſt ſtrikirgi and the moſt beautiful feature in our con- 
fitation , by which, when rightly: underſtood, all poſſible com- 
Peitien will be prevented between the army and any flate; or if 

mbuld ariſe; a ean never be produttive of danger. "The 
4a hörity of military '6fficers is derived immediately from Con- 
£fcfs, to whoſe conitoul” the States have 'alſs exprefly ſübjected 
thenfelves In all matters of war. All diſputes muff then of courſe 
de refered to that body, to whole final deciſion all parties are 
boand to yicld implicit obedience. Mlnary men, ab fach; have 
=6 riphts biit what are veſted in them by Congreſs, who in lee 
Wanner, has no aithofity but what is veſted in it by che States; 
pair of which is the excluſive” direQion of che py fotce's 
1 States therefore can habe vo bad of righ {| to inter- 
ere in any thing relative to it ; ; and in any meafiites or pointi 
in diſpute between a civil. | magiſtrate and a military officer, the de- 
Ebon myſt turn entirely apon this queſtion—lF.. it relative or ne- 
ceflary i in the condu of War? If they ſhould differ i in this, which 
tan feldom. happen, but. from the miſapplication or Perverſion of 
| the moſt obvious.and fimpl principles, the. natdral appeal is to the 
' Qecifion of Congreſs,” 1 5 and violence, Letters and re- 
monſtrances are inoffenfive, and embroil only the diſputants; by 5 
theſe the ſuppoled. rights of either may be aſſerted and enforced ; 
but he who ſhould excite, or promote a  groundlefs. jealouſy, be- be- 
tween the people and the army, by uſing violence, or dare to 
give the firſt blow in any cauſe, however juſt, ſhould ſuffer thoſe 
* which from their been ſeverity, are reſerved only | 
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; 55 «Les loix qui tout faites 61 retement en vue du bien public, 
« {gt des loix politiques. Les loix civilles ſont celles qui reglent 
60 les droits, et la conduite des particulier entr? eux. Vattel L. r. 
1 $ 29.—Thiz di in&ion of laws into political and civil, is 'a 
cable ro Congreſs and'the Stater, in the lame manner char it wo 
each State and its Citizens. _ ” 


1 961. 


tn this p joint of view it appears in la cha neither the Sell 


nor e. in the common acceptation of this phraſe, 'is ſupe- 


: -rior,” becauſe there is a tribunal to which all ſabordinate powers 
f muſt appeal, and whoſe decifion is concluſive and compullory, 5 


hus from the conſtitution of. our government, we are ſo 
stunted, that there is no neceflity fo r ſuperiority, and of courſe 
Z contention between two powers, or ker orders of men, which 
in governments leſs perfect, and times leſs enlightened, have m- 


- . tually endeavoured to ſuppreſs or inyade the rights of each * Y 


ag not unfrequently endangered the exiſtence of the State. 


| Bur while upon calm refle&ion we find this maxim, W 
5 baby in irſelf, inapplicable to our political arrangeme 
an 4% and miſlead the minds of thoſe who have n attentivel; 

nſidered the ſubjet. The maxim itſelf is in a very great de- 
gree indefinite, and affords no determinate idea wbich we 


- readily apply to particular inftances ; and this want of Cuffcjent 5 


> preciſiog, as to the objects to which i it may extend, i is freque 


e 


: conteſied, whether any. perſon but thi ſupreme h magi- 
| trace can grant permiſſion, or probibit any perſon. from entering 
into the limits of the ſtate under a flag of truce; and on the 
other hand, it is doubted whether the commanding General . 
not ſend, or receive them without, or even contrary co his opi- 
nion and orders. Here a diſpute ariſes which no poſſible appß- 
cation of this maxim can determine, but ꝙe are left to . 
5 it by other principles, and from other e 


ebe what they Pe TNEN 8 
Flas of ot truce, from che very name, e two. circom- 


. truce imports a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and the word. 


""_- the manner in which it is attained. A cruce, imply. means 


a temporary peace, of ſuſpepſion of boflilitzes for ſome conſider- 
able period by treaty ; but a flag of truce extends only fo far 22 


the flag may be ſeen, and ſo long only as it us diſplayed, | For the 
Purpoſe of tranſacting any buſineſs. that may ariſe between de 


two armies, with laſety and conveniente. Flags of truce ſeem 


- originally invented by humanity, to top the fury of an actual ＋ 
" _ 6 the 0s EE burying the dead 
aber 


pet 


"+ it is apt to 
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conſidered as a ſafeguard only for the agents, but never as the | 


| mode of tranſaQing buſineſs between civil flates. They cannot 

be referred to the ſcience of the law of nations, being local and 

| confined entirely to the buſineſs of war, and therefore can only 
be properly cognizable, and. incident toa military charakter. 5 


Ev x ſpecies of truce; therefore; 5 being neceſſary i in war, * 
| falls under the direction of Congreſs, and theſe to whom they 
8 gate it; ſo that the chief magiſtrate of this ſtate could not 


m a right to receive the flag borne by a Captain Ker, from St. 


Auguſtine M ſtill leſs when the commanding officer had already 
- received jt—and leaſt of all to diiect his officers, by. a ſpecies « of 


violence to wrett i it from him, and confine the perſons, P 7 


7 1 by ** 
Frans or truce being the means of negociating boſineſs be- 


manding officer. He, is reſponſible for the ſafety of his troops, 


W * 


alter battle ; in which laſt A* the mot barbarous people bare 
| uſed it: but now, by tacit conſent, they ate authoriſed between 
- armies oppoſed to each other, for almoſt every purpoſe, and are 


3 


| tween two armies, it would be highly inpropen to truſt the power | 
of ſending and receiving them 10 any other perſan than the com- 


and the ſucceſs of his enterprizes z would it not 'then be unjalt 15 
and impolitic to entruſt any other perſon with a power that might, 75 
even unvoluntarily, endanger one, or defeat the other. The ſuc- 
ceſs of war depends much upon ſecrecy. The General alone 
'knows the intended movements of his army; he then muſt be the 
only, and moſt proper perſon; to regulate a mode of intercourſe, 
| which may, and fo frequently is ng the n off 
gaining intelligence. oats ap] 


A visTiNCTION has been made 3 8 28 1 of 1 


fineſs of the flag, is miſtakes for the flag itſelf; tho', were it juſt, 


the commanding officer ſhould certainly poſſeſs wade” r inter- 
cCourſe that might be ſo much more dangerous, from its being 
c private: : but the diſtinction is without foundation. The buſineſs 

5 of a flag may be private the buſineſs of an individual, in con- 


tradiction to publie — the buſizeſs of the army, but it ſhould ne- 


ver be ſecret : And the flag, paſſport, or powers, by . goal it is 
| permitied i to be wranſafted, is N a 2 + moans aft, 
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public and private nature; founded on an idea bySyhich the bu- 
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. Tr is by theſe prĩneiples that Congreſs have been guided inform. 
ing the pact of confederation, which they have alſo explained in 
a ſubſequent reſolution, with reſpect to the point in diſpute. - By 
the former, the ſtates are not only precluded from ſending and 
receiving embaſſies, making foreign or domeſlic alliances; enter- 
ing into treaties, raiſing fleets and armies, or engaging in war, 
but alſo from entering into any Conference or agreement with 
* any King, Prince or State; and of courſe their commiſſioners 
5 or Ambaſſadors. The executive powers of the different States, 
not having power to confer, or agree with any perſons under 
| tte ſanQion of flags, which it is certainly agreeable to the uſage 
of war to ſend, Congreſs and their officers alone can have it. It 
is a part of the jura ſummi imperii of ſovereign power, and which | 
no particular ſtate can exerciſe. Accordingly we fimi this to be a 
the ſenſe of Congreſs, declared, upon the application of a lady 
to go into New-York, by an act of the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1781. 
When it was Refolved, that when any perſons are deſirous of 
«« going into the enemy's lines, they ſhall apply to the executive 
«©. powers of the ſtate to which they belong; and if the ſaid exe- 
** cutive powers approve the characters, and motives of the per- 
i _ *© ſons applying, and ſhall be of opinion, eſpecially at /o critical 
x t comjunctures as the preſent, that no danger will enſue by grant- 
* ©« ing ſuch RP that they recommend them to the officer 
| *« commanding the troops next to the enemy, who, upon ſuch 
recommendation, may, at his diſcretion permit the perſons to 
F „ 


Ix is upon the ſoundeſt maxims of policy, and with the moſt 
eautious deſign, the act of confederation has precluded any, and 
every ſtate from all political intercourſe with other nations, with 
whom, politically they have no power, even to converſe, ——- 
That compact ties the United States together in a bond, which I 
hope will be ever ſacred and indiſſoluble. — This union has made 
| a treaſure committed to the guardianſhip of Congreſs, who alone 
can preſerve it has made us independent, and muſt now make us 
great: It is the only ſolid ſoundation of ſafety and of glory. The 
very idea of an American citizen, has a charm thatdignifies the hu- 
man character, and lifts the ſoul to greatneſs ; who would exchange 
it for the narrow appellation of Georgian, Virginian, Jerſian, and 
Ide like? If ſach a perſon can be found, I pity and deſpiſe his 
weakneſs. c . | 
C | Waity 


Wulle I 3 to W point which appenr - 
ed of ĩ importance, as it * new Kerr into 77 8 ba m | 
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* 1 0 attract. the public. attention t to an intereſting ſubject 


was the deſign of theſe letters, If my ſentimente merit 


approbation- l ſhall. be happys. but ſhould they be controverted, 


and even refuted, I. can, have no cauſe c of. regret, Truth alone | 
can diſcover falſhood, and the acquiſition which I hoped might 
be fame, will be fortunately changed to inftruction —I hope, 
therefore, the preſumption. of _thus Ae. my opinions upan 


the public, will be conſidered. as a pardonable tranſ preſſion, even 


tho' they have no exttinfic ſupport, nor. other png than 


thoſe maxims, and that realoping. which has convinced my. own 


mind. The operations of the underſtanding are flow and pro- 
greſſive. It ſeldom comprehends the whole of à complex ſyſtem 


at once, but experience and obſervation will. by degrees, unfold 
the connexion or diſagreement of its parts, and the diſcordance 


or harmony that reſults from them. The mental, like the natu - 
ral eye diſcovers, upon cloſe examination, many beauties and de- 


fects, that were before too remote for the keeneſt penetratiog. 
I aſk for candor but not indulgence—that my obſervations may 


not be condemned, till they have been examined, nor badly re · 
jected, becauſe they are novel. „„ 5 


In my former letters I ſtated the advantages of giving adequate 
powers to Congreſs, without ſpecifyiag the nature. of thoſe pow- 
ers. In this, I propoſe to examine the effect of their powers 
with reſpect to their revenue, a want of which has evidently oc 


ceaſioned the debility of that body. But before I proceed, it will 


be neceſſary to look hack to the condition of America at the com- 


mencement of the war, by which ſhe was compelled to contract 


a large national * 


„% ns 


1 


= 


MF 


i l waged in Brig pothics; thit the eultivition of 


—__ arts, and mnbfactures, mould be ber in her colg. 


* 


Great-Britain, to whom their commerce was Feonfined. Thus, 


they firſt 'ereated our wints, and then claimed all the merit of ma- 


ternal tenderneſs in relieving them. According to their caſuiſtry, 


it was kind to make us miſerable, and then it was certainly kind- 
neſs to relieve us. By this line of conduct, they wiſhed to cre- 


ate a two-fold obligatibn to bind us to them; firſt by our wants, 
Wich they would ſuffer none by themſelves to have the merit of 
| relieving ;_ and ſecondly "thoſe affections, which ſuch parental | 
Kindnefs was calculated to inſpire. The artifice ſucceeded. We 
received from het the conveniencies, and elegant luxuries of life, 
datt an extravagant price, Aud, like a young ſpendthrift, careſſed 


tlie uſurer that Would have ruined us, while he fupplied our 


pleaſures. In theſe circumſtances the meaſures thought neceſſary 
at that time, ſtopping the intercourſe between the two countries, 


deſtroyed the only channel, thro? which our wants had been ſo 


the want of arms, aftimurition and cloathing,. and theſe therefore 


| were to be'putchaſed from rangers. But how ? We were with- 
out money, and the enemy were maſters of the ſea. The for- 
met was remedied by pablic credit, and the latter by the enter- 
prize of our people. The ſoil of the Uaited States being mort- | 

gaged for the payment of the debt to be incurred, procured eve- 
2 5 neceſſary, and! at the end of the war we find ourſelves bound 


ir upwards of forty millions of dollars. If we look back upon 
che progreſs of this war, and the means by which it is fo happi- 
ly, ſo gloriouſly, and I way add, fortunately terminated, we ſhall 


exertions, of thoſe very men to « hom the principal part of. this 


debt is due, The ſufferings of the army have been much talked 


: long ſupplied, and left ns deſtitute of every thing neceſſary. for + 
Saran unconquerable ſpirit. We found armies, in whom _ 
_ this ſpirit ſupplied many deficiencies, but nothing could ſapply 


find our independence to be oving to the 'unparilleled virtue and 


of and admired ; but another, the laſt, and greater than all the | 


former, may ſtill be added. It is the bitterneſs of misfortunes, 
inſulted by pity and ipgratitade. There is ſomething peculiarly. 
refited in che malignity -6f- ingratitude, by which the foul is 


Wounded, and diſarmed at the ſamne time. It gives pain and 
Ecltt6ys the fortitude llcefliry t to fallin i ir. © BUG mighty ſpirit - 
of 
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Cxſar died, not by the 4a of the conſpirators, but at the 
ſight of the ungrateful Brutus, — This debt, thus contracted. and 
N due to virtue in =. ot the United States are bound to pay by 

| every motive that can influence a juſt or liberal mind, excluſive. 
of their on poſitive engagements ; but the difficulty is, how, 
and by whom ſhall it be done ? It is much eaſier to ſay what 
ought, tlian what will be a true anſwer to this queſtion. The adt ; 
of confederation has declared that all public expences ſhall be _ 
frayed from a general fund, the manner of forming which, 
marked out; but unhappily it has given Congreſs no ee e 
powers to compel retractory, or delinquent States to comply with | 
their legal requiſitions. This eſſential defect has rendered the 
wiſeſt mezſures of Congreſs abortive, and fettered all their pro- 
ceedings. States, like individuals, in purſuit of wealth, and free 
from reſtraint, will pay little regard tothe dictates of public juſtice, 
5 and national honor or to that diftreſs, which they will pretend ex- 
iſts no where but in the news- papers. Their political penetra - 
tion will diſcover, that a national debt is a national bond ; or per- 
haps they may go farther, and think it the eaſieſt and pleaſanteſt 
way, to forget both the debt and the creditor : nor will plauſible. 
arguments be wanting to juſtify them. Who would rob virtue 

of the glory of its ſufferings? ® And who ſo capable of ſuffer- . 
| ing with dignity ; as thoſe to whom misfortunes are familiarized | 
4 by habit? The States may indeed confeſs, in ſpeculation, that 

they are bound to pay the neceſſary expences of the public; but 
they will moſt probably neglect i it, doubly induced by certain _ a 
fit and certain impunity. | 15 
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I 
Taz neceſſity of ſome conſtitutional 8 powers, to abliges oy 
the ſtates to contribute their proportions « of the public expences, 
will ſtrike us more ſenſibly, if we review the repeated, andpreſf. 
ings requiſitions of Con greſs, and the occaſions, and delays of 


Sexrca, who poſſeſſed an jinagule fortune, while be declaim- 
ed againſt luxury and intemperance, obſerved, that a virtuous man 
ſtruggling with misfortunes, was a fight which the gods might look 
= upon with pleaſure, . I fear the religion of this ſentiment will be 

1 adopted, and then it would certainly be ſacrilegious to deprive the 
Supreme Being of ſuch an amiable ſpectacle as the American army 
affords. I am warranted in this apprehenſion by the unregarded i in- 
digence, and literary merit of Mr. Paine, whom the States ſhould 
reward as well for their own honour, as his ſervices. | 


the 
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"the- States. I ſhall go no rocker beak: 8 8 th a effimates... 25 
for which were made, and communicated to the reſpecdive ſtates 
in November 1780; and in January following, in a circular l 

ter, Congreſs complain that neither their requiſſtions prior to = 5 
I8th of March, nor their ſpecial warrants for the balances, though 
drawn in uly, had been attended to. —That it became neceſſary | 
to diſcontinue the emiſſion of paper money, and that the expedi- 

: ent of loans was unproductive. That from theſe cavſes, their 
meaſures to obtain adequate funds for the pay of the army, had 
been defeated, in which there was both danger, and injuſtice; 
to obviate which, they made a partial requifition to Pennſylvania 
and the Eaſtern States for $79,342 dollars, being, fix months pay 
for their troops, and which was to be paid immediately into the 
hands of the paymaſter general. In March they made another © 
demand upon the Rates northward of North. Carolina incluſive, 
for 6,000,000 of dollars, to be paid i in quarterly payments; and Fe 
in May it was Reſolved, that any farther delay in complying with F : 
hs requifitions of Auguſt, which money was to have been re- N 
ceived in December 17 80, muſt prove ruinous ; and that the ſtates 
muſt take effectual meaſures for the payment of their quotes of 
the requiſitions of November and March, pundtually as they be- 

came due. It is unneceſſary to multiply references to the prefling, 
repeated, but unregarded temonſtrances of Congreſs on this ſub · 
jet; Thoſe, which were made at a time when the diſmemberment | 
of the Southern States was ſeriouſly apprehended, are ſufficient © 
to ſhew the inefficacy of thoſe meaſures, which have nothing cog 
noble ſentiments; or the charms of eloquence! to enforce them, 
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N To' remove the cauſe of theſe evils, I —_ ſuggeſt an ad- 

” * tiooal paragraph at the end of the eighth article of the act of 
confederation and perpetual union, by which, “ if any fate ſhall 
fail to pay the quota aſſigned, at the time required by the Uoited 
States in Congreſs aſſembled, ſuch ſtate ſhall pay at the rate of 10 
per centum per annum, upon ſuch deficiency till it be made good: 
But if the ſame, with the intereſt, or any part of either, ſhall re- 
main due, at the end of fix months after it ſhould have been 
paid, ſuch delinquent ſtate ſhall moreover be interdicted, and ab- * 
ſolutely precluded, from Ml commerce with other ſtates, or ſo- 
reign parts; and the United States in Congreſs aſſembled ſhall 
have authority to ſeize all veſſels, cargoes, or other property of 
the as of ſuch Kate, attempted to be cats out gre > 


| Aiko, dy ape 7 -veater, for the os OY eh W. 
eme for the uſe and - benefir'of the United States in Congreſs 
bled; And that ſuch interdiQ ſhall be made dy a pablie in- 
firument; execut&'in "Congreſs, ts continue till the "deficiency, 
Principal, and inteteſt, be made good, and no longer.“ This, 
or ſome ſimilar article, by engaging the ſelfiſn — on aks 
: Ade of virtue; would make it: the intereſt, as well as the dut)˖ of 
the ſtates to ſapply che public wants. The intereſts of euch flare, 
and of the United States, Would mutüall) ſapport, aud be ſup- 
ported by each ther. It would ſtrengthen that bond, Which cih 
done bind together the views and intereſts of this vaſt continent; 
give vigour and protiptitude to their meaſures. Without it, 

1 tee no probabie profpeR that the public debt will be ſpeedily, 
ii at all, difcharged-; for what reliance can we plice upon Ppub- 
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N * Ry he deceſſity of 3 3 . 5 Gs . oY 
5 War 3. ſo that we ſhall have other debts alſo to provide for. The 
 Vnited States placed along the banks of the ocean, are compelled 

by natute to become a maritime people. We gan grow great only 

by commerce, and we muſt therefore incut the expence of build - 

; ing and maintaining a navy to ſecure it, Or ſhall we truſt our 
"Tha ſecurity to the faith of. treaties, and commit ourſelves to the 
© , -mercy of our former enemies ? In the latter alternative our weak- 
neſs and our wealth would be irefiftable motives to tempt an in- 

vader, and in the extremity of our diftreſs, we ſhould: be ridica - 
led and deſpiſed by all the world. Some compulſive power there - 9 

fore is neceſſary to do juſtice ſor What is paſt, and provide for fa 
tate unavoidable contingeneies; ; and 1 can think of none fo pro- 
per as Nhat of impoſing reſtraints upon commerce, which all hien 
pourſue with ſo" much àavidity. The möcde propoſed allows fix 

855 months for deficiencies which may ariſe ftom unavoidable acci- 
— dents; during which an equitable compenſation ſhould | be made 

by intereſt, which ſhould be higher than uſual, to prevent even 

- that delay; but failures for any longer time muſt be ſuppoſed in- 
tentional, and ought to be guarded: againſt ip the terror & a cer- 

'tals, and ſeverer Puniſtment. 4 0-2, 
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I can ſee no rational objecten to a power which can thus be 
eme only upon che — nor a mode, which requires 
f reparation 


% 
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eparation for deficiencies, and. 5 why ; 
5 be deqmed, itentional injuſlice.; 3 not can I ſeg hom the Staten 


ca oppoſe it, but from motives, which imply a diffidence of their | 
9gwn. virtue. The rule; only tends to prevent injuſtice, by the , 


terror of puniſhment; why then ſhauld the virtuous! oppoſe it 
Why: apprehend a puniſhment they never can Feel, Or diſapprove 


thoſe, penalties, guilt only can incur ? The ſpirit. of this rule 
juſt, and the puniſhment propoftionate to the alfrnce; . whereas | 
apen force, which is the only. appeal at preſent, is dangerous, 


diproportionate.and, ineffecnal, It would be among the States 
as. between indiridpsls. The public . mind, directed to a cer- 
mode of redreſe, would not he emharaſſed, or embittered, 
etween the mortify ing alternatiye of tamely faffering.an injory, 


or endangering the peace af ſociety, by appealing to force to re- | 
dress it, It is certainly more wiſe to. regulate, than vainly en- 


geavour to extinguiſh, or. prevent the vindicive paſſions, ;: and it 
is upon this principle, that a State of ſociety compels all its mem · 
bers to appeal io the la wis, inſtead of perſonal violence, for a re- 


dreſs of injuries. The principle applies much more forcibly to a 
number of powerful and haughty republics, forming one great 


— whoſe: wee would be e in ee to _ 


Tus States ſeem to 33 3 power is. given. 1 


greſs, is their loſs; like a miſer, who refuſes plain neceſſaries ta 


his ſon, becauſe. be will not ſupport, what he calls, the extraya- 


gance of the young dog. I have heard a gentleman lament. the 
weakneſs of Congreſs, who, by a fatal impulſe: of the .qnderfjand- 


10g, oppoſed every meaſure that could tend to ſtrengthen it, I 


differ from him who ſaid, ** ſuſpicion was the lovelieſt trait in 
political character. Becauſe the virtue of individuals makes the 
virtue of a nation, and the ſame unſuſpecting i integrity, which is 
greatneſs of ſoul in a private gentleman, will be fo in the public. 


Congreſs are the truſtees of an eſtate for our own uſe,” "upon whole 
conduct, our ſuſpicions are perpetually awake, and who are not 


unfrequently condemned, like a ſuſpected wife, merely becauſe 
ſhe might be criminal with impunity. Inſtead of which, we ſhould: 
reflect that, being removable. at pleaſore, they can have no mo- 
tive to abuſe the truſt, and therefore freely and confidentially give 
1 10 every power W for its fall execution. 
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1 * ee „ to ee a Ds 
Mode of taxation, and produced the Reſolution of February 1781, 


called the Impoſt Act. I confeſs 1 cannot con jecture what could 
have created ſuch an alarm two years aſter the paſſing chat act, 


by which two States were induced, precipitately, to repeal the 


laws that had adopted it, and another determined not to adopt it 


at all. Congreſs having again' recommended this meaſure, || I will 
take the liberty to examine the principal reaſons I have heard ob- 


dengel againſt it. Firſt, It will be giving a permanent, and 


erefore a cangerous revenue into the hands of Congreſs.” — 


t how is this a permanent revenue ? In the former reſolution, 


ir was to have been confined to particular, ſpecified purpoſes, 


and in the latter, it is limited to twenty-five years, and applicable | 


only to debts already contracted. If by a permanent revenue is 


meunt a perpetual one, the objection would have weight, if it 


was true: But if, as I ſuſpeR, it only means a certain one, in- 


ſtead of an objection, it ought to be an inducement to adopt ĩt. 
2. lt is no part of the quota of each ſtate. This objection 


ariſes trom a ſuperficial view of the ſubject. The expences of 
the Union, we have ſeen, are a debt upon the United States, 
each of which is bound to contribute its proportionable part. 
This proportion is not one fixed, unalterable annual ſum, pre- 


vioufly agreed on, but muſt be more or leſs, from the various 


cauſes that may increaſe or diminiſh the public wants, and the 
abilities of the States. If the probable product therefore, of the 
Impoſt Att, was neceſſary to defray. public charges, over and 


— 


above the ſums before called for in groſs, ſuch produR i is part of | 


1 The peculiar e e of public affairs ſeem to call tor he 


; immediate attention of the States. A delay of this, till the ſtated 


time of the meeting of the Legiſlatures, molt of which ate not till 
the winter, would produce both injury and injuſtice. Congrefs 
ought not to be uncertain whether they can rely upon the produce 
Y this tax. That article of the treaty of peace, which recommends 


reviſion and mitigation of the confiſcation laws, calls alſo for im- 


arte diſcuſſion, as it would be cruel and uncaadid, to keep the 
baniſhed, ſuſpended in uncertainty of its effect. —— But the moſt 
powerful conſideration is how far it may be neceſſary for the States 


exprelsly to corroborate and confirm the promiſes of Congrets to the 


public creditors — The conſequences of this cannot but be obvious 
10 the plaineſt apprehenſions.—I therefore only give a hint, which 
every man's teflections will purſue. I preſume not to mae a 

| | | eur 
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” | + their quota, and a debt they are bound to pay, tho! they may re- 
Jed che mode recommended, and inſtead of a tax upon trade, 
adopt a tax upon the air, if they ſhould find it more eligible. 

| Toilloftrate- this point. Suppoſe Congreſs had found the ex- = 

pences of the year 1781, to have required ſeven million, and bad _ 

. called for fix in groſs, and recommended raiſing one in a mode. 

rejected by the States, In this caſe the proportions of the one <2 oF 


# 


million ſhould be conſidered as part of the whole quota of each, 
and collected, tho? in their own mode: elſe a failure of the trea- | N 
1 ſury for one million would have enſued. No propolition in Eu- 1 
| Cclid is more demonſtrable. 3. It will be a precedent to eftab- \ 
| lich a right in Congreſs, not only to aſcertain the quota of each | *F4 
State, but alſo to preſeribe the mode of raiſing it.”— The pre- . - 
cedent'will abſolutely deſtroy it. Had Congreſs, inſtead of ſend- 
ing their recommendation to the different legiſlatures, ſent col- 
leQors into the different ports, and thoſe had exerciſed their of - 
fice without oppoſition, it might then have been a precedents \ 
But the recommending a law, which when it paſſes, and not Hes. 
fore, will * veſt Congreſs with a power” is an explicit, unequi · 
vocal declaration, diſclaiming ſuch power. "To eftabliſh ſuch. a 
precedent is one political reaſon for adopting the reſolution re- 
commended, the record of which, will remain an everlaſting me- 
morial of the right in queſtion. '4. The colleQors being per- 
ſons removeable at the pleaſure of Congreſs, will be ſtrangers, | 
dependants, and not controulable by the States.” The laſt re- 
_ ſolution gives the appointment of collectors, in th: firſt inſtance, 
to the States; retaining the right of appointing, only in caſe of 
failure, and of removal, for mal- practices. Each State has 2 EY 
right to examine into the public accounts, a ſtate of which is to 
be laid before them every fix months: So that while the collec- 
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5 tors are amenable to the laws, and their accounts liable to the 

i . examination of Congreſs and of the States, who can therefore de- 

5 dect all abuſes,” I can ſee no danger that can follow, even if Con - 

de | greſs had the excluſive appointments, 5, © Congreſs has no 
ls - right to interfere with any legiſlature in à matter to which! its 
>: powers are competent.” The words interfering and intermeddling 

e are indeſigite terme, frequently uſed on this occaſion.” If che ob- 

5 jection means that Congreſs ſhall not exerciſe authority to direct 

5 * preſcribe lays to a State, where its juriſdiction is exclufooe, it ie 
5 ue. ——But if it means Copgreſs has no right to adviſe, recom- * 
1 8 e 1 mend 
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a 8 "> 2 e 2 rebar nyt it: But de are N rey Tet. 
| able, as the opinions of men who derive Enewledge and expect 
rience from their public, and dignity" from their private charnes 
ters. I bave heard a 'goncleman of ſome political influence, ay 
he would oppoſe. that akt, merely becauſe it was recommended 
by Congreſs : In the ſame ſpirit by Which a bv inſults the 
weak or the rimid'3 berguſe he is ſure of impunit 8 * | 
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AA Au theſe —— ſolve themſelves 105 tb e 1 ; 
(1 tions,” which deſerve! the attention of the States. Füſt, whether, 

fnce we muſt raiſe a revenue, there; are other ſufficient; objects of 

taxation; preferable to trade; und whether ſuch a- mode would ff. 

be relatively juſt and equal. I have ever been of opinion (aud 

It is: erer 05 the proves of all * 1 n 85 
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1 —4 wr tar upon. 4 — in- like manner tg 
ĩucteaſe the enterprize. of the metchast. Taxes upon imported: A 
2 articles generally. fall; upon the rich; who can \afs 
ford: to purchaſe: luxuries, and it encourages. the poor to learn uſe: 
1 ful arts, and Jopply by ingenuity, and indufiry, what they: have A 
= | dot money: ty purchaſe. It would. compel ide and difſolu : 
EF people. to labour, and introduce into all ranks: a de fire for my 
131 U dich luxury never fails. to inſpire, and which: is ever propor- 1 
E | . Goned:to it, But, fay the, friends of the poor; tastes impoſed 
3 g upon articles of commerce, fall ultimately upon the | conſumer; 
1 \; who pays firſt the. original-price of the article, then the tax, and 
=). | then. a profit upon both, how will the poor then be: able to pur 


chaſe neceſſaries — This queſtion involves another. 7 Who me 4 
the principal conſumers of imported goods ? Not the poor la s 
bourer in the interior cquntryn Who depends upon his feld fo: 
5 cod, and! his flock. for cloathiag z but the luxurious citizen, whoſe 
ell pes and, tablez ate covered with ſuperb Hangings, rich 


expenſive, ines. In proportion as the former Gan. 
* eſo _ nces-of che latter, be Þpoomes. rich, and enn af- 
ford pa; 515 e is 4 1 Ancreale: or 8 
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creaſes; of diminith a; except bis Ape 1 it, 2 1 5 2 
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the confer? who har” previouſly calcutated hir ability" 1s I 
| at pays ic isefbiy, berufe it is involved” in the pr WE 
4 : "at tates Would, it page, be laid in ſuch manner, a 4 „ 
ue articles, thir they may be paid withour regret. IE is 
er A onbrs to tar the 'enterpriving than the laborious, bee 
eauſe the Höfer ud endfeſs reſources in ther cd ingen) : 4 
doe che price of mers labour can never exteed à certain; limited 
ſum. a portion af which muſt ſupport life, and if the public te s 
more than theremainder, it drives the owner to deſpeir. An im- J | 9 
poſt" is therefore. an ,equitable mode of | taxation, becnüſe it 
1 falle, not upon the poor. but the rich and: ingenious, — Tt „ 
* eaſy Becauſe it is paid with good humour, and it is certain, be · 
oo it is the intereſt of individuals to pay it. It was principally” _. * 
or the daft eaſon Congreſs were induced to recommend it. All 
other Penta having 14 when the army were in diſtreſs, agd / | 2 
every ty 1 at & It was computed t that the produce : * 
| of five per cent impoſt en be little more than half a million „„ 
; ofdollafs which i is leſs than a fourth part of the intereſt of the „ 
8 debt, which muſt} at all events be, paid annually ; yet 5 
ſome magnifying i maginations have foreſeen the entire inde . i 
denge, perpetdity, und tyranny of 1 ol built 3 A 
eee N 
FRO che equitable 1 inte 68 bp lee 1 W 
it is, relatively juli and equal mode of ratfing a revenue. 
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f Thoſe States who import the greateſt gvantig ol foreign commo- 

55 bitieg, will pay in Proportion ; and they wil Il be AW | able to pay, 
) ſince it is the riches of individuale, that make the riches ofgghe®” ® 

Y | fare” It will induce them to encourage mgnufaQures, and pro- 
 mot# induſtry © Care, ſhould only be 2 the rate of taxa- 

; tion is not exceſlive, ſo as to fender the profits, of commerce in- 
f f * ip * dan nger, riſqueanl labour attending =O” K 
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